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Finally, a number of products have nitrite or nitrate (or both)
applied as part of a dry rub (Kramlich et_ a_l., p. 52; Price and
Schweigert, 1971, p. 463).  The rub usually contains sodium chloride,
sugar, and sodium nitrite or nitrate (or both), which are blended and
then mechanically or manually applied to hams, bellies, or beef.

Handling of Cured Products after Processing

The time to consumption of cured products may vary from less than
a day to more than a year after production.  For example, products
from local and regional processors may be consumed within 2 wk.
However, most cured-meat products consumed in the United States are
distributed through complex distribution chains. A product from a
national packer may have to pass through the producer's warehouse, a
broker, a retail warehouse, and a retail store1. Perishable products
must remain wholesome and acceptable for 1-2 mo. Other products,
such as pasteurized canned hams, may be consumed up to a year after
production. 'During this time, temperature abuse^ may occur in the
production plant (e.g., on the loading dock), in transit during
distribution, at a warehouse, at a retail store (e.g., at the top of
a display case) or by the consumer (e.g., in a car trunk or in an
insufficiently cold refrigerator) .

Because the actual time to consumption for nitrite-cured products
varies widely and residual nitrite decreases during storage, possibly
to below the concentrations detectable with commonly used methods
(<10 mg/kg), great difficulty is encountered in using residual nitrite
content as an approach to regulation on this issue.

The ability to promote the development of a reddish-pink color in
cured meats was attributed to nitrate salts (saltpeter) by the late
1800s (Smith, 1895). It was later discovered that nitrite, and not
nitrate, produced the typical color of cured meats (Kisskalt, 1899;
Lehmann, 1899).  The specific contribution of nitrite to the anti-
microbial effects of cure salt was not recognized until the late
1920s (Lewis and Moran, 1928), and definitive evidence that nitrite
was an effective antibotulinal agent came even later (Steinke and
Foster, 1951). The role of nitrite as an inhibitor of lipid oxida-
tion and its contribution to flavor have only recently been investi-
gated (Cho and Bratzler, 1970; Sato and Hegarty, 1971).

^Subjecting of the product to a temperature more favorable to the
growth of contaminating microorganisms than is the recommended
storage temperature.